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NAST,    THOMAS 


NAST,  Thuuius,  ;in    American    urli-t,   born   in 

Landau,  Bavaria,  Sept.  •-»?,  1840.  He  came 
to  the  United  states  in  1846,  and  at  the  age 
of  L4  found  employment  as  u  draughtsman  <>» 
"Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper.  In  I860 
ho  wont  to  England  to  illustrate  the  Heenan 
and  Bayers  prise  fight,  his  Bketohee  appearing 
iii  iho  "Now  York  Illustrated  News."  Imme- 
diately afterward  lio  wont  to  Italy  to  follow 
Garibaldi,  entered  Naples  with  him,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  sieges  of  Capua  and  Qaeta,  and  exe- 
cuted Bketohes  of  the  war  for  the  "  Now  York 
Illustrated  News,"  tho  "  Illustrated  London 
News,"  and  /-<•  Monde  fllustri  of  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Now  York,  ho  began  in  July,  1862, 
a  series  of  war  and  political  Bketohes  in  "  Har- 
per's Weekly,"  and  Bince  then  has  been  one 
of  tho  principal  iirti^ts  on  that  journal.      In 

186C  ho  executed  for  tho  Hal  d'Opira  in 
New  York  tio  caricatures  id'  prominent  poli- 
ticians, editors,  artists,  and  actors.  Some  of 
these  pictures  measured  3  ft.  by  4,  others  4 
ft.  by  6,  and  all  of  them  wore  painted  in  wa- 
ter colors  iii  80  days.  In  1878  ho  appeared 
us  a  public  lecturer  in  leading  cities  through- 
out tho  United  States,  illustrating  his  lectures 

by  caricatures  drawn  on  the  stage.  Anions 
muiio  of  his  best  known  Bketohes  in  "Har- 
per's Weekly  "  are  "  Santa  Clans  in  (.'amp  "  and 
"Christmas  Eve"  (1868);  "New  Year's  Day 
North  and  South''  (1864);  "President  Lin- 
coln entering  Richmond"  (186S);  and  an  ex- 
tended series  of  political  pictures,  lie  illustra- 
ted "Tho  Tribute  Hook"  and  Nasby's  "Swing- 
ing round  tho  (Arkle;"  contributes  a  cartoon 
and  other  illustrations  every  month  to  tho 
"Phunny  Phellow;"  and  has  issued  annually 
since  1M72  "Nast's  Illustrated  Almanac." 
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"  Restoration  oj  Peace,"    by    Thomas  Nasi 


riEi.n,    111.,   Jan.    88.— Sptetal     Tele- 
jnuii  —The  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  ha-.  . 
"under     consideration    a    proposition     from 
Tlioiuas  Nast  to  paint  a   historic  picture    of 
Abraham    Lincoln    to    be    placed  in   tlie  art 
gallery    of    the    State    fair     grounds.        Mr. 
Nast    lias  sent    to  the  board  a  study  sketch  j 
of  his  picture  which    was    received    yester    ! 
day  anil  placed    on    exhibition  in  the  secre- 
tary's otlice  todav.       It    is   a    picture    about 
4  by  5  feet  and  represents  President  Lincoln 
entering  Richmond  on  April  4,  1865. 

'['he  artist  has  chosen  for  his  subject  one 
of  the  events  in  Lincoln's  life  which  marked 
the  consummation  of  emancipation  and  the 
last  great  historic  celebration  in  which  he 
hail  a  prominent  part.  April  ;f  General 
Weitzel,  commanding  a  corps  of  United 
States  colored  soldiers,  took  possession  of 
Richmond,  which  had  for  four  years  been 
the  Confederate  capital.  The  surrender 
was  made  to  the  men  who  represented  a 
race  that  had  been  in  bondage,  and  over 
which  had  been  waged  the  greatest  war  of 
history.  The  president  of  the  Confederacy 
had  lied  before  the  advance  of  Grant,  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  slaves  took  pos- 
session of  the  Confederate  capital.  The 
next  day,  April  4,  President  Lincoln  visited 
Richmond  and  was  received  by  the  negroes 
as  a  savior  anil  deliverer. 

Mr.  Nast  has  taken  this  scene  for  his 
subject,  aud  the  tall  figure  of  Lincoln  is 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  humanity  that  has 
broken  through  the  line  of  marines  that 
acted  as  bis  escort.  Men,  women,  aud 
children  block  the  way  of  ihe  President 
trying  to  ,rrasp  his  hand  aud  even  touch 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Babies  aro  lifted  up 
by  mothers  to  see  the  great  emancipator, 
and  old  slaves  swing  their  ragged  hats  for 
"Massa  Ltnknm."  Whites  aud  blacks  are 
in  the  group,  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  in 
the  background  urn  several  figures  sug- 
gesting the  ex-slave-holder  with  faces 
turned  the  other  way.  It  is  a  very  dramatic 
grouping,  and  the  finished  picture  will  no 
iloubt  give  Tom  Nast  a  reputation  as  a 
painter  as  great  as  that  as  a  cartoonist. 

While  in  Europe  last  summer  J.  Harley 
Bradley  suggested  the  idea  to  Mr.  Nast. 
He  saw  in  every  European  capital  and  city 
the  historic  pictures  representing  heroic 
sceues  in  the  struggles  of  nations,  and  he 
asked  why  this  country  should  not  also 
bave  such  pictures.  He  met  Nast  in  Paris 
and  suggested  the  idea  of  Illinois  having 
in  its  Stato  capital  a  great  historic  paint- 
ing of  Lincoln,  representing  him  in  one  of 
the  scenes  when  emancipation  was  accom- 
plished and  the  war  was  ended.  They 
talked  this  over  and  both  agreed  that  the 
visit  to  Richmond  marked  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  most  poetic  scones  in  Lin- 
coln's life,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  It  represented  not 
war.  but  peace  aud  freedom  to  all  mankind. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  slavery. 

Nast  began  work  on  the  idea  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  first  made  a  pencil  sketch 
and  then  the  study  in  colors.  This  he 
shipped  to  Mr.  Bradley  in  Chicago  last 
week  and  that  trcntleman  brought  it  to 
Springfield  yesterday.  The  other  members 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  as  enthusi- 
astic over  the  picture  as  is  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  they  believe  that  it  will  be  an  excellent 
volan  to  bave  the  large  picture  finished  and 
wned  by  Illinois.  They  would  make  it  the 
■cutral  picture  of  the  art  gallery  at  the 
State  Fair  each  year  and  have  it  hung  in 
the  memorial  hall  of  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No 
decision  has  yet  been  reached,  as  action 
will  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  toward  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  its  effort  to  make  the  new 
State  Fair  grounds  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
Hiiuoib.  -  — J 
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The  Players 

16  Gramercy  Park 

April  9,  1904 


Dear  Sir: 

I  shipped  you  last  Saturday  the  Lincolniana  you 
wished  to  secure  as  per  pencilled  list  which  I  enclose 
at  your  request.   The  little  folder  "Lincoln  Entering 
Richmond"  was  given  me  by  the  late  "Thomas  Nast"  and 
the  writing  on  it  is  his.   Kindly  accept  it  with  my 
compliments.   Just  before  his  death  Mr.  Nast  wished  me 
to  try  and  dispose  of  the  painting  which  hangs  in  the 
Lincoln  Bank. 

You  can  address  me  as  per  above  until  April  30th. 

Yours  very  truly 

Guy  Nichols 


[Envelope] 

John  E.  3urton,  Es^, 
408  Milwaukee  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


original 
(Tkis/letter  is  It  id  in  trie  front  of   Lincoln  entering  Richmond. 


ia^ril  £.  lb65.  oy   Leigh  Leslie.) 
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TH.    NAST 


HIS   PERIOD  AND   HIS   PICTURES 


BY 


ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 


A  facsimile  of  (lie  1904  edition 


The  I'yne  l*n»ss 

l'i  incHoii 


His  Period  and  His  Pictures 

by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
With  over  425  illustrations 

If  Thomas  Nast  was  merely  a  cartoonist,  them 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  merely  a  politician. 
Genius  and  passion  lifted  them  both  far  above 
the  ranks.  The  comparison  is  not  an  idle  one; 
when  Nast  retired  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  New  York  correspondent  said: 

"The  pressure  of  the  great  issues  of  the  war 
raised  up  a  Lincoln,  a  Grant  and  a  Nast.  Lin- 
coln broad  in  love,  firm  in  purpose;  Grant 
brave  and  unyielding;  Nast  an  inspired  artist  to 
encourage  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  people." 

Grant  himself  said  "Two  things  elected  me, 
the  sword  of  Sheridan  and  xhe  pencil  of  Thomas 
Nast." 

Nast,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1840,  came  to  New 
York  in  1846  and  at  fifteen  became  draftsman 
for  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly.  He  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  New  York  Illustrated 
News  in  1860  and  accompanied  Garibaldi  as 
artist  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  Le 
Monde  Illustre  in  Paris.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1861,  he  became  a  staff  artist  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  with  pungent  war  drawings 
which  greatly  influenced  public  opinion.  His 
fame  rests  largely  on  his  dramatic  cartoons 
exposing  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  City, 
1869-1872,  notably  "Let  Us  Prey"  and  "Tiger 
Loose,"  reproduced  in  this  book. 

Nast  invented  the  Tammany  Tiger,  the 
Republican  elephant  and  the  Democratic 
donkey.  Profoundly  moved  by  every  public 
issue,  he  produced  three  thousand  pictures  in 

(Continued  on  back  flap) 
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(Continued  from  front  flap) 

twenty-five  years.  He  did  not  echo  public  sen- 
timent. He  led  it.  His  clevasting  views  of  the 
perennial  political  animal  make  it  very  tempt- 
ing to  guess  what  he  would  do  with  Watergate. 
Maybe  there  is  a  clue  in  a  cartoon  done  for 
the  Tunes,  New  York,  of  a  group  of  political 
grafters.  The  title  is  "T'was  Him,"  and  each  is 
pointing  at  the  man  to  his  right.  They  are 
standing,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  an  endless 
circle. 


THOMAS    NAST,    1H8.'> 
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4  THOMAS    NAST 

Thomas  Nast.  He  still  remembered  the  Santa  Claus  picture, 
long  before  laid  away,  but  he  never  connected  it  with  these- 
never  in  any  way  associated  it  with  them  for  thirty-five  years. 

At  the  Players'  Club  of  New  York,  in  the  corner  next  the  din- 
ing-room, the  old  cartoonist,  whose  years  were  so  nearly  ended, 
and  the  writer,  who  had  once  been  a  boy  on  the  prairies  of  the 
middle  West,  sat  discussing  an  unwritten  book  whose  purpose 
was  to  tell  the  story  of  Thomas  Nast. 

<<  I  was  brought  up  on  your  pictures,"  the  writer  said.  "  I 
would  undertake  the  work  gladly,  if  you  think  I  am  qualified." 

We  considered  the  possible  qualifications  of  one  whose  early 
point  of  view  and  politics  had  been  shaped  by  those  pictures. 
Tresentlv  Nast  said,  thoughtfully: 

«  If  we  do  this  thing,  I  should  like  to  put  in  some  of  my  Santa 

Claus  pictures.."!  . 

"  Your  Santa  Claus  pictures!  I  didn't  know-"  And  then, 
all  at  once,  I  did  know,  for  the  years  had  rolled  backward  and 
there  rose  before  me  the  old  farm-house,  with  its  rag  carpet,  its 
open  fire  and  the  boy  lying  flat  before  it,  poring  over  the  pages 
of  Harper's  Weekly.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  away  back  in 
the  sixties  you  did  a  double-page  in  a  Christmas  Harper,  entitled 
«  Santa  Claus  and  His  Works?  "  I  asked,  «  and  that  it  showed 
Santa  Claus  in  his  shop,  and  on  the  top  of  his  ice-palace  with  a 

spy-glass?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  said.    "  Of  course  I  did!  ' 

Then  I  told  him  what  that  picture  had  meant  to  me.  !'  And  I 
will  do  the  book."  I  said,  «  if  you  will  lot  me.  It  shall  be  the 
story  of  your  work  by  one  who  was  brought  up  on  it,  and  that 
the  reader  mav  better  understand,  I  will  introduce  it  with  that 
farm  boy  poring  over  the  Christmas  Harper,  before  the  open 

firp  " 
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Preoared  bv  the  staff  <Jf  the  M<Jh»hilo  Advertiser       Dec.  24, 1V78 


Father  Christmas,  by  Thomas  Nast,  for  Harper's  Weekly.  1870 


PART  TWO:    TILE   PATRIOT 


CHAPTER    XT 


MEETING    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


I 


"  Thomas  Nast  has  been  our  best  recruiting'  sergeant,"  said 
Abraham  Lincoln  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  "  His  em- 
blematic cartoons  have  never  failed  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism,  and  have  always  seemed  to  come  just  when  these 
articles  were  getting  scarce." 

The  emblematic  semi-historical  drawings  referred  to  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  begin  until  near  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  struggle,  though  from  the  very  commencement  of  Ins  war 
work  there  had  been  strong  sentiment  and  pictorial  value  in  the 
young  artist's  drawings,  undoubtedly  due  to  his  own  intense 
loyalty  to  the  Union;  and  these  did  not  fail,  through  the  medium 
of  his  forceful  skill,  to  awaken  a  wide  and  eager  response. 

Sixty-one  was  a  turbulent  time,  especially  in  New  York  City, 
where  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor,  not  only  applauded  the  se- 
ceding South,  but  advised  the  secession  of  the  metropolis.  Tljere 
was  in  New  York  a  large  element  of  foreign  immigrants  whose 
natural  instinct  seemed  to  be  to  destroy  the  nation  that  had 
sheltered  them.  Also,  there  was  a  multitude  of  merchants  who 
had  sold  goods  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  knew  that 
for  them  war  might  spell  ruin.  Even  the  press  was  inclined  to 
be  lukewarm  in  its  patriotism,  and  to  argue  rather  liberally  on 
the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to  secede.     Union  talk  was 


CHAPTER   XV 


RECONSTRUCTION 


THE  CARTOONIST  AND  THE 

KING 

(From  an  unused  cut) 


General  Grant,  when  asked  "  Who  is  the 
foremost  figure  in  civil  life  developed  by  the 
Rebellion?''  replied,  without  hesitation, 
"  /  think,  Thomas  ITast.  lie  did  asjnmck  as 
any  one  man  to  preserve  the  Union  and  bring 
the  war  to  an  end." 

Grant's  opinion  was  echoed  by  many 
Northern  generals  and  statesmen  of  that 
time.  Letters  of  thanks  came  from  all  quar- 
ters. Yet  the  majority  of  men  and  women  to-day  do  not 
associate  Nast  with  the  war  period.  They  remember  him 
as  the  destroyer  of  Tweed  and  recall  his  connection  with  the 
campaigns  of  Greeley  and  Blaine.  It  is  mainly  because  of  this 
that  we  have  dwelt  on  a  period  of  his  work  which,  if  less  bril- 
liant, was  no  less  useful  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  than  his 
later  and  more  startling  achievements.  We  shall  consider  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  bitter  days  of  Reconstruction,  which  were 
now  at  hand. 

During  the  months  following  the  death  of  Lincoln  the  artist 
busied  himself  with  painting  and  book  illustrations,  including 
a  number  of  juvenile  volumes  published  by  Lee  and  Shepard 
of  Boston.    But  one  cartoon  appears  between  July  and  November 
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while  in  California  and  Indiana  the  results  were  disturbingly 
close.  Had  Seymour  received  the  vote  of  the  "  solid  South," 
Grant  would  have  been  defeated. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  but  natural  that  the  success- 
ful candidates  should  feel  grateful  to  a  man  like  Nast,  whose 
cartoons  were  believed  to  have  materially  aided  the  Republican 
cause.  Letters  of  thanks  came  from  all  quarters.  From  John 
llussell  Young,  then  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  came  a 
hearty  line  of  commendation  and  unstinted  praise.    He  said: 

I  want,  as  one  citizen  of  this  free  and  enlightened  country, 
you  for 
in 
In 
the 
agencies  of  a  great 
and  glorious  tri- 
umph I  know  of  no 
one  that  has  been 
more  effective  and 
more  brilliant.  I 
salute  you  on  the 
threshold  of  a 
splendid  career. 

But  it  remained 
for  Grant  himself 
to  pay  the  final 
word  of  tribute. 

' ' Two  things 
elected  me,"  he 
said:  "  the  sword 
of  Sheridan  and 
the  pencil  of 
Thomas  Nast." 

Tammany,  it  is 
true,  through  a 
fraud     which     has  patience  on  a  monument 
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J  ™  in  April  of  thi.  year  that  the  artist  received  a  harnl- 
Jepullic  A*-  of  hi.  Bervieea    Hi.  <"^Zl 
,e  Unio.  League  Cub  under  the  leadership  of  Coloue.  Bah 


,,,  THOMAS    NAST 

C    Hawkins,  formerly  commander  of  "  Hawkins'  Zouaves," 
IS**  "    the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  silver  vase,  repre- 
s        -   ova,  Art  armed  with  porte-crayon.  piercing  the  open- 
Sfi  drikoii.  of  Secession.    This  vase,  designed  by  Colone. 
Hawkins,  bore  the  following  inscription: 

i     „  „r  u,n  Ilnlnii  Leame  Club  nnitc  m  pre- 

^^^^||S s<>,,omos  of  BebellioiL 

The  Union  League  fcub-itself  an  organization  for  devising 
ways  and  means  to  preserve  the  Union-thus  conferred  upon 
Thomas  Nasi  its  highest  form  of  recognition. 

The  presentation  took  place  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  27th  and  was  a  mem- 
orahle  affair.  Many  of  the  nation's 
leaders  gathered  to  see  this  public 
honor  done  to  one  who  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hefore  had  boon 

a  little  Bavarian  hoy  in  the  meadows 
back  of  Landau.  If  only  the  Com- 
mandant  of  the  barracks  might  have 

Won  there  to  see  it  all,  and  to  listen  to 

the  fine  things  that  were  said  about 
the  little  lad  of  whom  he  had  pro- 
phesied  so   kindly.     Senator   Henry 
Wilson'     afterwards    Vice-president, 
JamesThrton,  Richard  (Irani  White, 
and    others    contributed    words    of 
praise.     In  Xast's  reply  to  the  preS- 
,„„  ..(.n...n  ..Kv.-.rK"  ya,.o       entaiion  speed,  he  refers  to  himself 
aa  standing  ,,st  beyond  the  threshold  "  of  his  -^"J^ 
he  waited  to  review  his  life  through  the  perspective  of  years, 
could  not  have  expressed  the  truth  more  exactly. 


F^tom  nasts  sketch  of  uncoln 
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Lincoln  Day,  with  its  accompanying  re- 
minders to  tiie  war  veterans  and  men  of 
the  martyred  President's  time,  baa  re- 
called to  H.  W.  GourIey,  Special  Deputy 
Naval  Officer,  that  lie  probably  Is  the 
cfnly  man  now  In  the  Federal  service  In 
New  York  who  waB  appointed  by  Lin- 
coln, for  he  received  his  authority  In 
1861.  For  fifty-three  years  Mr.  Qourlejr, 
who  lives  at  12$  Underhill  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, has  held  his  present  position,  and 
has  grown  with  it. 

'  He  was  a  struggling  young  lawyer,' but 
a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
Springfield,  111.,  when  he  was  asked  to 
come  to  New  York  to  take  the,  position. 
'  Throughout  the  entire  war  he  served,  and 
since  then  he  has  held  office  under^  six- 
teen Naval  Officers  and  has  been  reap- 
pointed by  every  President  since  that 
time. 


Mr.  Oourley  told  The  Eagle  of  his  work 
yesterday.     He   recalled  many  incidences 


in  which  President  Lincoln  figured  and 
also  told  of  his  experiences  with  his 
closest  friend,  Tom  Nast,  the  famous  war 
artist  and  sketcher.  In  fact,  says  Mr. 
Gourley,  he  probably  has  the  last  sketch 
ever  made  by  that  well-known  cartoonist, 
and  he  h*3  permitted  The  Eagle  to  pub- 
lish It 

The  original  sketch  is  on  a  small  piece 
of  cardboard  and  shows  the  old  artist 
smiling  after  completing  a  sketch  of 
President  Lincoln.  The  sketch  of  the 
President  Is  Nast'a,  and.  according  to. 
Mr.  Oourley.  is  one  of  the  best  drawings 
of  the  murdered  executive  that  was  ever 
done.         * 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sketch  is  a  short 
annotation.  "I  do  not  refuse  to  give  you 
this  sketch,  yiurs,  Tom  Nast."  and  Mr. 
Oourley  said  that  that  was  put  on  the 
drawing  because  of  a  contract  which  Nast 
had  -with  a  publishing  concern.  The 
aitlst  and  the  publisher  had  bad  a  quar- 
rel, he  said,  and  the  latter  had  ordered 
every  drawing  Nast  made  sent  to  him, 
but  would  not  publish  any.  The  annota- 
tion on  the  Gourley  sketch  was  sarcatttc. 
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THE    FULL    LENGTH    PICTURE    IS   FROM   A   CANVAS    BY 
5  NAST.  BELIEVED  TO  BE  THE  LAST  PICTURE  OF  LINCOLN    EVER  PAINTEp  AND  WHICH  IS  OWNED  BY  A  COLLECTOR  CON- 

)  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.    ■    ,'.  ' {^ 

[Reproductions   l<v   a   faff   phot«srlptt>r   of    ' |1C    Dolly   New*   from   original   painting*.. 

Nasi  «-as  a  caricaturist  aa  well  »  ., 
,"  •","  ■'"•|  «"H  '  painter.  He  was  born  In 
Uinoau,  Bavarl  ..  Sept  ^7.  lslO.and  h,.  died 
'"  Januarj  1 903  He  cam  •  to  America 
with  his  parents  when  a  small  child  The 
painting  of  Lincoln  was  undoubted 
made  (or  the  double  purpose  of  reproduc- 
'".ii  by  Photographing  as  also  it  was  used 
The  painting  drawn  by  Thomaa  \a,t  Is  ",',,  ["""  lwi  ,lon  of  '"Savings  and  wood 
owned    by   .,    University  ol   Chi  .„■",,    ,,  ,     Ac,c.ord,n8  »"  the  »» n,.r  ol  the  por- 

t«sor.  who  has  made  painting  Ws  hobby  '"  ,","",'■',  ,h''1  ab0!,t  »"*  >' 


REFERENCE   REPORT 
ILLINOIS  STATE   HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 

Date        7   Nov.    1955 

A.  LINCOLN  -  PAINTING  (TH.  NAST) 

The  Midland  Monthly  for  May  1897,  pp.  410-15,  contains  an 
article  by  Leigh  Leslie  on  "Lincoln  entering  Richmond,"  which 
is  a  description  of  the  Thomas  Nast  pointing  of  the  same  name. 
It  has  much  the  same  information  as  the  23  Jan.  1895  clipping 
except  that  the  only  reference  to  location  is  that  it  "should 
adorn  the  State  Capitol  at  Springfield." 

This  Library  also  has  a  4-page  brochure,  evidently  used 
as  advertising  for  the  pointing.  It  has  a  reproduction  of  the 
painting  on  the  front  and  contains  excerpts  from  the  Leigh 
Leslie  article,  from  Coffin's  Four  years  of  fighting,  and  Ad- 
miral Sorter's  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,  all  relating  to  the 
incident  that  is  tne  subject  of  the  painting.  With  the  brochure 
is  an  autographed  letter  signed  from  Guy  Nichols,  addressed  to 
John  E.  3urton,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  is  dated  9  ^pr.  [1904]  and 
mentions  the  painting,  then  hanging  in  the  Lincoln  Bank,  which 
Nast  had  asked  Nichols  to  try  to  dispose  of  prior  to  his  [Nast's] 
death  in  December  1902.  Mr.  Nichols' address  was  The  Players, 
16  ^ramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Apparently  it  was  still  not 
disposed  of  in  1904* 

The  painting  is  not  in  any  of  the  state  buildings  in 

Springfield  and  we  have  no  later  information  as  to  its  here- 
abouts. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 

STATE    OI:    ILLINOIS     ,     WILLIAM    C.    STRATTON,     GOVERNOR     ,     SPRINGFIELD,    ILLINOIS 


July  22,  195  9 


Mr«  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

The  pamphlet  requested,  Monaghan  645, 
has  been  sent  to  Springfield  Blue  Print.   They 
will  forward  the  photostat  and  their  bill  to 
you  andv«iay  pay  them  direct. 

Enclosed  is  a  transcript  of  an  original 
letter  laid  in  our  copy  of  the  pamphlet.   It  is 
of  slight  importance  but  as  you  have  the  painting 
you  probably  are  interested  in  anything  having 
to  do  with  it. 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Margaret  A.  Flint 


MAF: jes 

End. 


ON  C.  FARR 
RAYMOND  N.  DOO' 
CLARENCE  P.  MC  CLELLAND 
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C.  WALTON 
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MARCARET  A.  FLINT 

jhI  Suit  Titslsrian 

MOM  ARD  F.   Ri 
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August  26,  1959 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Flint 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

Springfield ,  niinoiB 

Dear  Miss  Flint: 

It  was  indeed  nice  of  you  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  an  original  latter  which 
you  have  pertaining  to  the  Thomas  Kast  painting  bearing  the  title  "Lincoln 
Entering  Richmond." 


I  fear  I  gave  you  sobs  ■Lsinfomat ion  when  I  first  wrote  you  about  the  Thomas 
Kast  p^unphlet.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  does  not  own  the  original 
paintiw*.  We  do  however,  own  a  contemporary  photograph  of  the  original  painting 
signed  ay  Thomas  Hast.  Nevertheless  I  am  glad  to  ha/e  this  information  contained 
in  this  letter. 

We  were  delighted  to  get  a  photostat  of  Monngaan  6>5  which  you  so  kindly  provided 
for  us. 

Yours  sincerely., 


RCMcMurtry :  skh  Director 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  How  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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HONEST  ABE    TAKING  THEM   ON   THE    HALT   SHELL. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 


THE    POLITICAL    GYMNASIUM. 


from  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE   3.   Maurer   put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 


LETTING    THE   CAT    OUT    OF  THE    BAG" 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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From  the  Louie  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  18471865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 


UNION      AND      LIBERTY! 


AND 


UNION      AND      SLAVERY! 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 


Auburn  University 

Auburn  University.  Alabama  36849-3501 


Department  of  Speech  Communication  Telephone  (205)  826-4682 

6030  Haley  Center  ACTS  923-4682 

July  26,  1984 


Dr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Director 

Louis  A.  Warren,  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

1300  S.  Clinton  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 

Dear  Dr.  Neely: 

July  greetings  to  you.   I  am  currently  involved  in  research  on  the  work  of  Thomas 
Nast.   A.  B.  Paine,  in  his  biography  of  Nast,  prominently  mentions  a  quotation 
attributed  to  President  Lincoln  by  many  sources:   "Thomas  Nast  has  been  our  best 
recruiting  sergeant;  his  emblematic  cartoons  have  never  failed  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm and  patriotism,  and  have  always  seemed  to  come  just  when  these  articles 
were  getting  scarce"   (Paine  1904:69).   It  is  curious  to  me  that  none  of  the 
various  works  on  Lincoln  in  our  library,  including  your  encyclopedia,  mention 
any  traceable  material  on  the  Lincoln/Nast  connection,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  above  quotation.   Do  you  have  any  record  of  this  or  other  quotations  by 
Lincoln  about  Nast  or  his  work? 

I  hope  to  substantiate,  or  to  dismiss,  many  of  the  threads  that  have  been  woven 
into  the  life  story  of  Nast.   I  am  grateful  to  you  if  you  can  put  me  on  the  track 
to  reliable  information  concerning  Nast  and  Lincoln. 

Also,  does  your  library/museum  have  any  Thomas  Nast  materials?  or,  is  there  a 
computerised  system  that  would  allow  a  check  on  your  collections  that  might 
contain  Nast  related  materials?   Please  send  me  any  information  you  have  about 
the  scope  and  nature  of  such  resources.   Also,  please  mention  any  special  hours, 
restrictions,  costs,  etc.   Related  to  its  use. 

Even  sans  any  direct  reference  to  Nast  or  his  work  your  enclopedia  has  proved  a 
great  help.   I  appreciate  your  inclusion  of  various  rare  cartoons  and  prints  in 
the  book.   If  you  plan  a  second  or  revised  edition  of  the  encyclopedia,  however, 
could  you  include,  when  possible,  full  publication  or  archive  citations  for  the 
visual  material  presented?   Such  information  would  help  scholars  interested  in 
visual  communication  and  persuasion.   In  line  with  that  request,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  as  to  the  publication  information  for  the  Bellew/Phun  magazine  cartoon 
on  page  23  of  the  Lincoln  Encyclopedia. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  trouble. 


Dann  L.  Pierce 


A      LAND-GRANT      UNIVERSITY 
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Santa  Claus  that  we  recognize  today.  Nast  who 
was  gammg  national  acclaim  for  his  sketched 
war  scenes,  hoped  his  Christmas  drawings  for 
Harpers  would  cheer  the  soldiers  at  the  from 

Gener  I  C  I'0"  °f  PreSidem  Uncol«  and 

General  Grant.   Ltncoln  referred  to  him  as  the 

Umon  sbestrecruitingsergeant.  GrantsaidNas 
had  done  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  preserve  the 
Umon  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

p>  ome  give  Nast  credit  forgiving  the  jolly  elf 

•he  name  Santa  Claus  instead  of  using  the  more 

om™       mesofKrisKringleandSain, NiTh  ! 

las.  Nast  s  Santa  Claus  was  fat,  had  a  full  white 

beard,  and  rosy  cheek,  Nast  also  gave  Sam  a 

home  a,  the  North  Pole.  Up  to  tha,  time,  no  one 

had,hough,abou,whereSantalived.Sama'stov 
wo^s  op  and  children  sending  letters^: 
were  also  products  of  Nasfs  imagination. 
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Fifth  Annual  Hayes  Lecture  on  Feb.  19 


Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Detroit  News  will  give  the  Fifth 
Annual  Hayes  Lecture,  Sunday, 
February  19,  1995.  The  lecture  is 
made  possible  by  the  financial  sup- 
port of  Bank  One,  Fremont.  This 
evening  will  also  be  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  new  Museum  exhibit, 
"Thomas  Nast:  The  Art  of  Political 
Cartooning."  Hill  not  only 
captures  the  modern-day 
foibles  and  follies  of  politi- 
cal life  in  his  daily  work, 
but  is  at  work  on  a  book 
about  Thomas  Nast.  He 
has  used  the  resources  in 
the  Hayes  Library  and  has 
also  written  pieces  for  the 
"Journal  of  Thomas  Nast 
Society",  Morristown,  NJ. 

Nast  is  known  as  the 
father  of  political  cartoon- 
ing in  this  country.  The 
exhibit,  with  some  100 
original  cartoons,  drawings 
and  photographs,  will  show 
his  unique  style  and  ability. 


through  a  recognizable  feature  or 
characteristic  in  his  drawing,  to  make 
his  character  instantly  recognizable 
to  the  reader. 

The  even.infi  will  begin  with  a  5pm 
reception,  MiJs'eum  Atrium,  dinner  in 
the  Museum  lower-level  and  7:30pm 
lecture  in  the  auditorium.  Call  the 
Hayes  Center  for  ticket  information. 


Hayes  Center  Events  Calendar 

"Sandusky  County  i  n  the  Civil 
War",  on  display  through  June, 
1995. 

"Thomas  Nast:  The  Art  of 

Political  Cartooning",  exhibit, 

February  6-June  23rd. 

Fifth  Annual  Hayes  Lecture,  Feb. 

19th 

"Fashionable  First  Ladies": 
Replica  Gowns  From  the  White 
House  Years",  August  through 
Oct.  30th. 

***  All  of  the  above  in  the  Hayes 
Museum;  regular  admission  price 
applies  to  exhibits. 


Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Detroit  News 
will  discuss  cartoonist,  Thomas  Nast,  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Hayes  Lecture  on  Feb.  19th. 
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Journal  Gazette 

Sunday.  May  28.  1995 


The  sketches  of  Thomas  Nast,  America's  most  famous  political  car- 
toonist, portrayed  the  bad  and  the  good:  corrupt  New  York  City  com- 
missioners (drawn  as  vultures,  above)  and  Santa  Claus,  right,  whom 
we  know  of  today  as  a  jolly  old  elf  thanks  to  Nast's  interpetatlon. 


Ohio  exhibit  shows  power 
of  political  cartoonist's  pen 

By  Harriet  Howard  Helthaus 

Travel  &  Arts  editor 

FREMONT,  Ohio  -  The  guy  liked  to  dress  up  in 
slightly  fey  costumes  for  photographs.  He  loaded  his 
house  and  lawn  with  ornaments.  His  career  died 

by  the  time  he  was  46.  You 

just  might  not  want  him  in 

your  neighborhood,  sit- 
ting around  with  a  beer 

bemoaning  the  good 

old  days  from  his 

cluttered  front 

yard. 
But  armed 

with  only  ink 

and  paper,  this 

same  man  savaged  the 

crooks  who  sucked 
BagS  blood  from  New 

— —      York  taxpayers. 

He  drew  political 
cartoons  so  vividly  identifiable  in 
the  American  psyche  that  we  know 
the  Republican  party  by  the  ele- 
phant he  created  as  its  symbol.  His 
lanky,  sober-faced  Uncle  Sam  is  our 
nation's  personification. 

Thomas  Nast  even  gave  us  Santa 
Claus. 
The  portly,  ruddy-faced  character  we 

►  See  Pack/Page  6E 


Pack  Your 


Past  Nast:  More  to  see  on  Fremont  trip 


By  Harriet  Howard  Helthaus 

Travel  &  Arts  editor 

If  you're  thinking  of  going  to  Fremont,  Ohio,  to 
visit  the  Thomas  Nast  exhibit,  make  a  day  of  it  — 
maybe  a  weekend  —  with  stops  at  other  Buckeye 
beauty  spots  along  U.S.  24  and  6  in  Ohio: 

♦  Independence  Dam  State  Park  near  Defiance 
off  U.S.  24,  is  a  narrow  stick  of  a  park  along  the  Inde- 
pendence Dam.  It  has  three  hiking  trails,  fishing 
along  the  Maumee  River  and  picnic  shelters.  For  the 
tent-ready,  there  are  40  campsites.  Phone  (419) 
784-3263. 

♦  Detour  off  U.S.  6  at  Ohio  65  north  to  Ohio  110 
east  about  7  miles  to  roar  into  the  past  on  the  Blue- 
bird Passenger  Train  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Wa- 
tery ille  on  select  days  beginning  in  July.  Phone  (419) 
666-8895  or  (4 19)  878-2177. 

♦  Grand  Rapids  is  full  of  shops  that  end  with  an 
extra  "pe"  and  brick  ambience.  Find  sweets  and  sou- 
venirs along  Front  Street. 

♦  The  Mary  Jane  Thurston  State  Park  is  a  pocket 
park,  with  picnic  area  and  refreshing  view  of  the 
Maumee  at  its  widest,  between  Grand  Rapids  and 
U.S.  6. 

♦  Bowling  Green,  which  sits  down  the  hill  from 
U.S.  6  on  its  short  four-lane  incarnation,  is  full  of  col- 
lege-wear shops  and  inexpensive  dining  for  students 
at  Bowling  Green  Stale  University. 
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Gil  Gonzalez/Hayes  Presidential  Center 

Visitors  to  Fremont,  Ohio,  can  tour  the  33  room 
house  of  19th  U.S.  president  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes. 

♦  Helena,  on  U.S.  6  between  Rollersville  and  Fre- 
mont, has  Ben's  used  goods  store.  That's  a  self-effac- 
ing name  for  an  antique  shop,  but  this  one  has  an  in- 
triguingly  full  front  yard. 

♦  Visit  the  Fremont  home  of  our  19th  president, 
who  seems  to  be  most  memorable  for  institutionaliz- 
ing his  middle  initial.  No  one  calls  him  Rutherford 
Hayes;  there's  always  a  B.  in  the  recitation. 


Thomas  Culbertson,  curator  for  the  Hayes  Presi- 
dential Center,  has  to  concede  that  Hayes'  fame  is 
mostly  from  controversy.  His  victory  was  decided  by 
a  special  commission  after  he  lost  the  popular  vote 
and  the  electoral  college  tied. 

Then  he  angered  blacks  because  he  ended  the  Re- 
construction by  withdrawing  federal  troops  from 
Southern  states.  It  was  a  political  necessity  at  the 
time,  Culbertson  says. 

However,  Hayes  did  know  how  to  handle  a  good 
home.  He  enlarged  his  uncle's  Spiegel  Grove  estate  in 
Fremont  to  a  33-room  house  of  12,279  square  feet 
and  put  in  artworks  such  as  an  Albert  Bierstadt  paint- 
ing, still  there;  installed  a  staircase  of  walnut  and  but- 
ternut woods;  and  added  a  personal  den  and  bay  win- 
dows from  which  to  monitor  the  backyard. 

Tours  are  offered  by  knowledgeable  docents.  They 
cost  $4  adults,  $1  ages  6  to  12,  and  the  house  is  open 
the  same  hours  as  the  center  (see  Page  6E). 

♦  In  Fremont,  Toft's  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  child  of 
the  Sandusky  company,  carries  rare  flavors  like  black 
walnut  and  contemporary  ones  like  peanut  butter  yo- 
gurt and  moose  tracks.  It's  rich;  it's  popular;  it's  at 
1306  Oak  Harbor  Road. 

♦  Those  with  time  should  see  Historic  Lyme  Vil- 
lage in  nearby  Bellcvue,  with  its  furnished  log  cabins, 
mansion  and  herb  garden.  It  is  open  I  to  5  p.m.  ED  T 
(noon  to  4  p.m.  Fort  Wayne  time)  Tuesdays  through 
Sundays  in  the  summer.  Phone  (419)  483-4949. 


Hot  rats!  Zappa  gets  new  life  in  CD  reissues 


By  Roger  Catlln 
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First  great  political  cartoonist  at  Lincoln  Museum 


He  was  a  cartoonist  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
most  successful  recruitment 
sergeant  for  the  Union  Army. 
Ulysses    S.    Grant    said    he 


probably  did  as  much  as  any- 
one to  preserve  the  Union  and 
bring  the  Civil  War  to  an  end. 
Yet,  he  may  be  best  known  for 
putting  a  face  on  Santa  Claus. 


See  The  Works  Of  America's  First 

Great  Political  Cartoonist  Work. 

Thomas  Nast.  At  The  Lincoln  Museum 

On  Feb.  10- April  14 

Help  Us  Celebrate  Lincoln's 
Birthday  On  Feb.  12  By  Visiting 

The  Lincoln  Museum 
No  Admission  On  Feb.  1 2  And  A  New 
Artifact  Will  Be  Unveiled! 

Admission:   $2.99  Adults;  $1.99  Senior  Citizens;  $1.99  Children  5-12; 
Under  5  And  Members  Admitted  Free;  Group  Rotes  (1 2  And  More)  $  1 .99 

The  Lincoln  Museum  _  ., 

200  East  Berry  Hours:  ' °  A  M-  To  5  PM- 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Monday  Through  Saturday 
(219)455-3864  1  To  5  P.M.  Sunday  ^  J&d,  cJfu*™ 


H 


The  original  drawings,  writ- 
ings, photographs  and  arti- 
facts of  Thomas  Nast  (1840- 
1902),  considered  by  many  as 
America's  first  great  political 
cartoonist,  will  be  on  display 
at  The  Lincoln  Museum  from 
Feb.  10  through  April  14.  The 
exhibit,  "Thomas  Nast:  The 
Art  of  Political  Cartooning," 
will  be  on  loan  to  the  museum 
from  the  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Presidential  Center,  Fremont, 
Ohio. 

"This  exhibit  will  demon- 
strate the  intense  passion  of 
Nast  and  his  profound  effect 
on  American  life  during  the 
Lincoln  era,"  said  Joan  Flins- 
pach,  Lincoln  Museum 
director. 

Nast's  career  flourished 
with  "Harper's  Week"  during 
the  Civil  War  as  he  created 
allegorical     scenes     of     the 


conflict  and  stirred  Northern 
patriotic  passions.  Following 
the  war,  he  continued  with 
Harper's,  providing  more  than 
2,000  cartoons  over  a  20-year 
period.  Nast's  distinct  pen- 
and-ink  style  led  him  to  create 
some  of  today's  most  enduring 
political  symbols  like  the 
Republican  elephant,  the  Dem- 
ocratic donkey  and  Uncle 
Sam.  He  has  secured  his  place 


in   history,   however,   as   the) 
man   who   first   drew   Santa 
Claus  as  the  beloved  jolly  old 
character  the  world  recognizes  | 
today. 

The  Lincoln  Museum  is  I 
located  at  200  E.  Berry  St., 
Fort  Wayne.  It  houses  the 
world's  largest  privately  held 
collection  of  Lincoln-related  | 
materials. 


Senior  Life  —  Feo> 


\Christo  and  Jeanne-Claude  exhibit  on 
[display  at  Fort  Wayne  Museum  of  Art 


The  Fort  Wayne  Museum  of 
is  pleased  to  present  an 
jxhibition  by  internationally 
recognized  artists  Christo  and 
Jeanne-Claude.  Their  careers 
37  years  and  they  are 
Drobably  best  known  for 
projects  involving  the  use  of 
fabric  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Their  projects  are  complex, 
ietailed  and  lengthy  and  the 
jrocess  of  completing  one  is 
rery  similar  to  constructing  a 


has  worked  with  Christo  and 
Jeanne-Claude  for  21  years 
and  has  assembled  the  largest 
collection  of  Christo  works  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  Golden  currently 
resides  in  Freestone,  Calif.,  his 
ties  to  his  hometown  of  Rich- 
mond have  remained  through 
childhood  friends.  "It  was  a 
childhood  friend,  Dr.  James 
Daggy,  who  suggested  to  To 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  collec- 


"  Joint  Project  for  Japan  and 
USA;"  "Over  the  River;" 
"Project  for  Western  USA;" 


and  two  original  packages,  "A 
Wrapped  Stapler"  and  "A  Bou- 
quet of  Artificial  Carnations." 


The  exhibition  opened  Jar 
20  and  will  be  on  view  throug! 
March  17  in  Fort  Wayne. 


[  Fort  Wayne  Central  ) 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

Apartments  For 
Senior  Citizens,  Handicapped, 

Disabled 

(Persons  55  Years  And  Older 

Will  Be  Considered) 

EAST  CENTRAL  TOWERS 


<0>        »uo  c.  wasningion 

1  B  I  Fort  Wayne.  IN  46803  Hours: 

EQUALHOUSING                         .,.„„  M-F 

opportunity  \*J-^t  *»*o-ooso  9.5  p.M. 
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Senior 

Apartment 

Living 

Fort  Wayne  Northwest 
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The  Artist  Who  Drew  Santa  Had  Local  Ties  -  Morristown,  NJ  Patch  http://morristown.patch.conVarticles/the-artist-who-drew-santa-had-l. 


Morristown  Patch 

ARTS  GOVERNMENT 

The  Artist  Who  Drew  Santa  Had  Local  Ties 

Thomas  Nast  is  responsible  for  now  we  think  of  Santa  today 
By  Mike  Radinsky  December  25  2010 

Thomas  Nast,  an  artist  with  many  ties  to  the  Morristown/Morris  Township  area,  is  credited  with  creating  the 
image  of  Santa  that  we  know  best. 

His  home,  Villa  Fontana,  stills  stands  on  Macculloch  Avenue  in  Morristown  today.  The  Morristown-Morris 
Township  Library  (http://morri.stown.patch.com/listings/the-morristown-morris-tovvnship-library)  has  a 
Thomas  Nast  collection  that  was,  fortunately,  spared  in  the  explosion  that  rocked  the  library  in  May. 
And  Macculloch  Hall  (http://morristown.patch.com/events/macculloch-hall-exhibit-open.s-november- 
I4th-twas-the-night-before-christmas-\intage-holiday-omaments-and-toys)  in  Morristown  currently  has 
multiple  Nast  creations  on  display  (http://morristown.patch.com/articles/holiday-themed-exhibit-opens- 
at-macculloch-hall). 

Nast  was  an  illiterate  German  immigrant  who  had  studied  art  in  New  York.  His  boss,  Fletcher  Harper,  gave 
him  an  assignment  passed  down  directly  from  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  President  wanted  Harper's  to 
create  a  "special  Christmas  picture"  that  would  link  Christmas  to  the  ongoing  war  effort. 

At  first,  Nast  had  no  idea  what  to  draw.  The  German  tradition  was  that  of  a  "Pelz-nicol",  a  dour,  thin  figure 
dressed  in  fur,  who  smacked  naughty  children  with  a  hazel  switch  -  not  very  jolly.  Then  Nast's  sister,  a  New 
York  schoolteacher,  read  him  the  poem  "Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas."  They  talked  throughout  the  night 
and  by  morning  Thomas  was  inspired. 

The  cover  of  the  Jan.  3, 1863  Harper's  Weekly  shows  a  rotund  Santa  Claus  with  a  full  white  beard,  sitting  on  a  sleigh  with  reindeer  attached.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
patriotic  fashion  with  a  fur  trimmed  blue  coat  adorned  with  stars  and  red  and  white  striped  pants,  a  furry  hat  and  a  belt.  Santa,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
hands  out  packages  from  home  to  soldiers  and  drummer  boys.  One  soldier  holds  aloft  a  new  pipe,  while  another  shows  off  a  new  pair  of  socks.  A  jack-in-the-box 
thrills  the  drummer  boys.  In  the  background  is  a  greased  pig  chase  and  a  ball  game.  The  camp  is  decorated  with  garlands  of  Christmas  greenery,  just  as  there  would 
be  at  home. 

Everyone  appears  happy. 

All  is  well  on  Christmas  in  this  Union  camp. 

One  particular  part  of  the  illustration  may  have  been  Nast's  own  little  joke  for  President  Lincoln.  Santa,  dressed  as  Uncle  Sam,  is  seen  holding  out  a  dancing  puppet 
that  bears  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  puppet  appears  to  have  the  string  tied  firmly  around  his  neck,  as  Santa  makes  him  dance.  The  illustration  was  demoralizing  to  the  south,  as  Santa  appeared  to  be 
on  the  Union  side. 

Nast  drew  another  illustration  for  that  edition  of  the  magazine,  which  showed  a  touching  scene  of  a  wife  at  home  and  husband  at  war.  With  her  children  tucked 
tightly  in  bed,  she  appears  to  be  praying  at  the  window.  Meanwhile,  her  husband  spends  a  cold  and  lonely  Christmas  Eve  on  picket  duty,  staring  at  pictures  of  his 
children,  his  rifle  at  the  ready.  In  the  top  left  corner,  Nast  drew  Santa  on  a  rooftop,  climbing  into  the  chimney. 

Nast  produced  nearly  76  Christmas  engravings  over  24  years.  He  refined  his  version  of  Santa,  giving  him  the  rosy  cheeks  and  red  suit  that  we  know  today.  Thomas 
also  established  the  idea  of  the  "naughty  children"  list,  and  Santa  having  elves  to  assist  him  in  his  workshop. 

Most  importantly,  Nast  established  Santa's  home.  Illustrating  scenes  from  four  years  of  a  brutal  war  had  perhaps  impacted  his  decision  not  to  allow  any  one  country 
to  claim  Santa.  So,  in  his  December  25th,  1866  engraving,  Nast  places  the  title  "Santa  Claussville,  N.P."  over  a  drawing  of  Santa's  village. 

By  making  Santa  a  resident  of  the  North  Pole,  Nast  establishes  Santa  Claus  as  a  representative  of  goodwill  for  the  entire  world. 


Interested  in  a  follow-up  to  this  article? 
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CUTTING  &  KIND:  Nast  was  famous  for  satirical 
sketches  of  politicians'  blunders,  but  he  also  created 
the  modem  image  of  kindly  old  Santa  Claus. 
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Union  advocate  Thomas  Nast's  political 

cartoons  proved  that  pen  and  ink  are  mightier 

than  the  sword  An  exhibit  of  his  work  opens 

Saturday  at  the  Lincoln  Museum. 


Drawing  blood 

♦  What   "Thomas  Nast: 
The  Art  of  Political 
Cartooning"  from  the 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Presidential  Center  in 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

♦  Where:  Lincoln  Museum. 
200  E.  Berry  St. 

♦  When:  Saturday  through 
April  14.  Hours:  10  a.m.- 

5  p.m.  Monday-Saturday, 
1-5  p.m.  Sunday. 

♦  Cost  $2.99  adults, 
$1.99  ages  5-12,  senior 

12  or  more. 

♦  Opening  lecture: 

7  p.m.  tomorrow  by  Tom 
Culbertson,  head  of  history 
and  education  at  the  Hayes 
center  and  curator  of  the 
Nast 


By  WILLIAM  CARLTON 

Today's  politicians  whining  about  negative  ads 
should  be  glad  they  weren't  working  the  stump 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  After  a 
couple  of  caricature  assassinations  by  Thomas  Nast, 
their  campaigns  could  be  cut  off  at  the  knees. 

His  nasty  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  the  national 
Harper's  Weekly  magazine  slashed  at  Bleary 
presidential  hopefuls  and  aty  hall  shysters  alike. 
Nast  also  stirred  patriotism  during  the  Civil  War 
and  popularized  the  modem  images  of  Uncle  Sam, 
Santa  Claus  and  the  Republican  elephant. 

All  that  and  more  is  unveiled  in  the  exhibit, 
Thumas  Nast  The  Art  of  Political  Cartooning," 
opening  Saturday  at  the  Lincoln  Museum.  On  loan 
from  the  Rutherford  B  Hayes  Presidential  Center  in 
Fremont,  Ohio,  it  is  the  first  major  show  in  the  new 
exhibit  room  on  the  lower  level  and  coincides  with 
Lincolns  birthday  Monday. 

The  exhibit  will  demosstrate  the  passion  of 

Thomas  Nast  and  his  profound  effect  on  American 

life  during  the  Lincoln  era,"  says  museum  director 
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watercolore,  book  illustrations  and  letters. 
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Drawing  blood 

♦  What:  "Thomas  Nast: 
The  Art  of  Political 
Cartooning"  from  the 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Presidential  Center  in 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

♦  Where:  Lincoln  Museum, 
200  E.  Berry  St. 

♦  When:  Saturday  through 
April  14.  Hours:  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Monday-Saturday, 
1-5  p.m.  Sunday. 

♦  Cost:  $2.99  adults, 
$1.99  ages  5-12,  senior 
citizens  and  groups  of 
12  or  more. 

♦  Opening  lecture: 

7  p.m.  tomorrow  by  Tom 
Culbertson,  head  of  history 
and  education  at  the  Hayes 
center  and  curator  of  the 
Nast  collection.  Admission 
is  $8  museum  members, 
$10  nonmembers. 
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g  the  1860s. 

ulbertson,  head  of  history 
tion  at  the  Hayes  Center 
peak  at  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
orrow,  says  Tweed  and 
3  pocketed  as  much  as 
on  in  kickbacks  and  over- 
1  public  works  projects, 
didn't  much  care  what 
>r  any  other  publication 
ut  him,  because  "my  con- 
can't  read,"  he  bragged. 


"But  get  rid  of  those  damn  pictures" 
he  moaned.  Thanks  to  Nast  and 
other  crusaders,  Tweed  died  in  jail. 

Nasf  s  path  to  pundit  power  be- 
gan in  the  1850s  at  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper  in  New 
York  Born  in  Germany  in  1840 
and  emigrated  to  New  York  with 
his  mother  in  1846,, Nast  had  little 
art  training  but  loads  of  talent. 

At  age  15,  he  talked  his  way  into 
a  job  with  Leslie.  Nasfs  reputation 


:  .       -  /     ■  : 


grew  after  he  went  to  Europe  and 
dispatched  dramatic  drawings  of 
Garibaldi's  fight  to  unify  Italy. 

The  art  of  socio-political  cartoons 
goes  back  to  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  and  then  some, 
Culbertson  says.  But  before  Nast, 
the  barbed  drawings  often  needed 
copious  captions  to  explain  the 
point. 

Nast  was  able  to  exaggerate  his 
subjects  with  such  skill  that  view- 
ers hardly  needed  more  than  a  few 
explanatory  words. 

Ideas  for  cartoons  came  to  Nast 
at  all  hours,  Culbertson  says,  and 
he  would  sketch  them  on  napkins, 
shirtcufFs  and  anything  else. 

Nasfs  career  soared  to  national 
renown  in  the  1860s  when  he  went 
to  work  for  Harper's,  where  he 
would  produce  300  to  400  cartoons 
a  year,  Culbertson  estimates.  Nast's 
total  output  exceeds  2,000  cartoons 
over  20  years. 

He  made  a  ton  of  money  but 


eventually  lost  it  all  through  bad 
investments.  He  died  of  yellow  fe- 
ver in  1902  in  Ecuador. 

Nast's  Republican  elephant 
plods  on.  His  big-hatted,  striped- 
pants  Uncle  Sam  retains  his  rather 
threatening  demeanor.  And  each 
Christmas  people  everywhere  are 
warmed  by  Nasfs  jolly  depiction  of 
old  St.  Nick  which  he  drew  to  illus- 
trate holiday  stories  in  Harper's. 

More  importantly,  Nasfs  muck- 
raking spirit  has  been  passed  on  to 
new  generations  of  editorial  car- 
toonists -  some  who  have  not  been 
loathe  to  "borrow"  his  brilliant 
work,  Culbertson  observes.  For  ex- 
ample, Nast  drew  a  famous  cartoon 
of  the  Tweed  Ring"  pointing  the 
blame  at  each  other.  When  the 
Challenger  space  shuttle  blew  up, 
one  cartoonist  used  the  same  idea 
with  NASA  officials. 

"Nast  is  still  an  influence,"  Cul- 
bertson says.  "A  lot  of  people  keep 
lifting  his  ideas." 
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Drawing  blood 

♦  What:  "Thomas  Nast: 
The  Art  of  Political 
Cartooning"  from  the 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Presidential  Center  in 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

♦  Where:  Lincoln  Museum, 
200  E.  Berry  St. 

♦  When:  Saturday  through 
April  14.  Hours:  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Monday-Saturday, 
1-5  p.m.  Sunday. 

♦  Cost:  $2.99  adults, 
$1.99  ages  5-12,  senior 
citizens  and  groups  of 
12  or  more. 

♦  Opening  lecture: 

7  p.m.  tomorrow  by  Tom 
Culbertson,  head  of  history 
and  education  at  the  Hayes 
center  and  curator  of  the 
Nast  collection.  Admission 
is  $8  museum  members, 
$10  nonmembers. 
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NAST: 

Cartoonist  proved  pen 
and  ink  are  mighty 

►  From  Page  IT 
Union  cause,  and  his  patriotic  il- 
lustrations in  Harper's  Weekly 
were  effective  in  drumming  up  pub- 
lic support. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  called 


Nast  "the  most  effective  recruits 
meet  sergeant  for  the  Union  Army" 
and  the  man  who  did  as  much  as 
anyone  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Nast  was  equally  effective  pro- 
voking public  outrage  over  political 
corruption  in  high  and  low  places. 

His  most  famous  target  was  Wil- 
liam "Boss"  Tweed,  a  notorious     . 
swindler  who  ran  the  Tammany 
Hall  political  machine  in  New  York 


City  during  the  1860s. 

Tom  Culbertson,  head  of  history 
and  education  at  the  Hayes  Center 
who  will  speak  at  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum tomorrow,  says  Tweed  and 
his  cronies  pocketed  as  much  as 
$200  million  in  kickbacks  and  over- 
charges on  public  works  projects. 

Tweed  didn't  much  care  what 
Harper's  or  any  other  publication 
wrote  about  him,  because  "my  con- 
stituents can't  read,"  he  bragged. 


"But  get  rid  of  those  damn  pictures" 
he  moaned.  Thanks  to  Nast  and 
other  crusaders,  Tweed  died  in  jail. 

Nasfs  path  to  pundit  power  be- 
gan in  the  1850s  at  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper  in  New 
York.  Born  in  Germany  in  1840 
and  emigrated  to  New  York  with 
his  mother  in  1846,  Nast  had  little 
art  training  but  loads  of  talent. 

At  age  15,  he  talked  his  way  into 
a  job  with  Leslie.  Nasfs  reputation 


grew  after  he  went  to  Europe  and 
dispatched  dramatic  drawings  of 
Garibaldi's  fight  to  unify  Italy. 

The  art  of  socio-political  cartoons 
goes  back  to  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  and  then  some, 
Culbertson  says.  But  before  Nast, 
the  barbed  drawings  often  needed 
copious  captions  to  explain  the 
point 

Nast  was  able  to  exaggerate  his 
subjects  with  such  skill  that  view- 
,  era  hardly  needed  more  than  a  few 
explanatory  words. 

Ideas  for  cartoons  came  to  Nast 
at  all  hours,  Culbertson  says,  and 
he  would  sketch  them  on  napkins, 
shirtcuffs  and  anything  else. 

Nasfs  career  soared  to  national 
renown  in  the  1860s  when  he  went 
to  work  for  Harper's,  where  he 
would  produce  300  to  400  cartoons 
a  year,  Culbertson  estimates.  Nasfs 
total  output  exceeds  2,000  cartoons 
over  20  years. 

He  made  a  ton  of  money  but 


eventually  lost  it  all  through  bad 
investments.  He  died  of  yellow  fe- 
ver in  1902  in  Ecuador. 

Nasfs  Republican  elephant 
plods  on.  His  big-hatted,  striped- 
pants  Uncle  Sam  retains  his  rather 
threatening  demeanor.  And  each 
Christmas  people  everywhere  are 
warmed  by  Nasfs  jolly  depiction  of 
old  St  Nick,  which  he  drew  to  illus- 
trate holiday  stories  in  Harper's. 

More  importantly,  Nasfs  muck- 
raking spirit  has  been  passed  on  to 
new  generations  of  editorial  car- 
toonists -  some  who  have  not  been 
loathe  to  "borrow"  bis  brilliant 
work,  Culbertson  observes.  For  ex- 
ample, Nast  drew  a  famous  cartoon 
of  the  Tweed  Ring"  pointing  the 
blame  at  each  other.  When  the 
Challenger  space  shuttle  blew  up, 
one  cartoonist  used  the  same  idea 
with  NASA  officials. 

"Nast  is  still  an  influence,"  Cul- 
bertson says.  "A  lot  of  people  keep 
lifting  his  ideas." 
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Union  cause,  and  his  patriotic  il- 
lustrations in  Harper's  Weekly 
were  effective  in  drumming  up  pub- 
lic support. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  called 


Nast  "the  most  effective  recruit- 
ment sergeant  for  the  Union  Army" 
and  the  man  who  did  as  much  as 
anyone  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Nast  was  equally  effective  pro- 
voking public  outrage  over  political 
corruption  in  high  and  low  places. 

His  most  famous  target  was  Wil- 
liam "Boss"  Tweed,  a  notorious 
swindler  who  ran  the  Tammany 
Hall  political  machine  in  New  York 
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